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Business Review and Prospect 


A SLIGHT rounding off occurred in the curve of 
industrial activity in February after the sharp rise 
beginning in December, extending through January and 
reaching the highest point since the summer of 1933. The 
present level of activity together with orders on hand 
indicates that industrial output for the first quarter of 
this year will be the highest for any similar period since 
1931. This improvement in industrial activity has added 
to the incomes of industrial workers and is increasing the 
demand for farm products. As a consequence, farm 
money income may be larger during the first half of 
1935 than in any year since 1931 in spite of the marked 
reduction in the supply of farm products moving to 
market. 

One of the wet blankets which has been dampening 
business sentiment during the past two months has been 
at least partially removed by the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision on the Administration’s monetary program. Some 
critics declare that the decision sacrificed fundamental 
constitutional principles for the sake of expediency 
while others are of the opinion that the constitutional 
doctrine of the inviolability of contracts has been fully 
preserved by the court’s decision that the abrogation of 
the gold clause in federal bonds was unconstitutional. 
Future events alone can determine which group of critics 
is the more nearly correct. 

Public interest in the constitutionality of New Deal 
legislation was first brought to a focus when the Supreme 
Court decided a few weeks ago by an 8 to 1 vote that the 
Federal Oil Control law was unconstitutional. That 
decision together with the adverse opinion of the Court 
on February 18 concerning the gold clause in govern- 
ment bonds will tend to direct public attention to the 
probable action of the Court in a number of pending 
cases involving legislation of the past two years as well 
as to bills now before the federal and state legislatures 
in case they become laws. 

Among the current proposals, the constitutionality of 
which are being questioned, are those which would use 
a substantial portion of the $4,800,000,000 requested in 


the work-relief bill now before Congress for promoting 
municipal ownership of public utilities to compete with 
and drive down rates of the private companies. 

In this connection Herbert F. Lawrence writing in 
Barron’s February 18 states: “Why, it may be asked, 
should not the private utility companies be forced to 
meet the competition of municipal plants? Is not the 
public entitled to obtained electricity as cheaply as 
possible?” 

“The answer in three parts is briefly this: (1) The 
federal government is making outright gifts to munici- 
palities amounting to one-third the cost of the power 
projects, and a more generous percentage may be granted 
in the future; (2) federal funds for the remaining cost 
of the plants are loaned at interest rates lower than 
either the municipalities or the private companies could 
obtain in the open market; and (3) municipal plants 
are virtually free from taxation, whereas private com- 
panies on the average pay out about 17 per cent of 
gross revenues in local, state, and federal taxes.” In view 
of recent Supreme Court decisions adverse to the govern- 
ment there may develop an increasing disposition on the 
part of the public to inquire,“Are these loans and grants 
constitutional?” 

Although at present the greatest despondency appears 
to center about the outlook for public utilities and rail- 
roads, activity in practically all industries engaged in 
the production of durable goods is still hovering near 
the depression low. The principal exceptions are in- 
dustries engaged either directly or indirectly in the 
production of durable Consumption goods such as auto- 
mobiles and electric refrigerators. But any substational 
expansion in demand for for durable Capital goods 
cannot come without reasonable assurance of increased 
profits by industries using such goods, together with 
ready access to the investment markets for financing 
purchases. Two of the greatest sources of demand for 
durable production goods in the past have been public 
utilities and railroads. Clarification of the profits out- 
look for these industries doubtless would soon be 
reflected in greater activity in many related industries 
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with the consequent reémployment of labor on a large 
scale. 

Construction, both residential and commercial, is not 
progressing so rapidly as was anticipated a few months 
ago. Homes and the more expensive portions of the 
furnishings in homes are usually purchased by means 
of loans and are repaid out of future savings. Purchases 
of homes and accessories therefore require the existence 
of what Grover Cleveland called “confident credit,” 
implying confidence on the part of the borrower that he 
can repay his debt out of his future income and con- 
fidence on the part of the lender that he will be repaid 
what he loaned not only in money but in purchasing 
power, Although the dollar has been kept stable at 
59 per cent of its former parity there still is fear that 
the pressure of inflationist groups in Congress may 
force a further devaluation of the dollar or pass some 
inflationary measure over the President’s veto which 
might result eventually in uncontrolled depreciation of 
the currency. Such a possibility is not lessened by the 


fact that after five successive annual deficits the federal 
budget will again fail to balance by 4 billion dollars 
in the fiscal year ending July 1, 1936. 

There exists today an unprecedented potential demand 
for a wide range of goods. There also exists an un- 
paralleled basis for credit expansion. What appears still 
to be lacking is complete assurance that the fundamental 
bases upon which private enterprises and init‘ative have 
operated in the past have not been and will not be 
impaired. 

There are grounds for belief that confidence is 
gradually returning and that the main trend of industry 
and trade is definitely upward. However, there are indi- 
cations that business psychology has again become 
nervous, at least temporarily, and will probably remain 
so until pending legislation assumes more definite form 
and until the constitutionality of a number of measures 
in the previous Congress has been finally tested by the 
Supreme Court. 


F. A. BUECHEL. 


For Texas Data, See Statistical Tables at the End of this Publication. 


Financial 


Washington news continues to monopolize the finan- 
cial stage. The most important developments of the 
month were the Supreme Court’s decision on the gold 
clause cases, the introduction of the Administration’s 
new banking bill into Congress, and the drafting of legis- 
lation designed to abolish utility holding companies. 
The latter bill represents the culmination of the current 
campaign against the rate schedules of the light and 
power industry. Designed to simplify the exceedingly 
complex corporate structure of that industry and to elim- 
inate certain holding company abuses, the proposed 
legislation would involve a wholesale reorganization of 
present light and power companies and incidental heavy 
losses to the holders of utility securities. 

On February 18, the Supreme Court announced its 
momentous decision on the long pending gold clause 
cases. By a five to four vote, the Court held that Con- 
gress had the constitutional power to abrogate the gold 
clause in private bond contracts on the ground that the 
enforcement of that clause would interfere with the dele- 
gated power of Congress to regulate the value of money. 
Unfortunately the Court did not attempt to pass judg- 
ment on the wisdom of the recent congressional decision 
to debase the dollar. 

By a margin of five to four, the Court held that the 
holder of a gold certificate specifically payable in gold 
coin of the old weight and fineness could not compel the 
government to carry out its written promise, but must 
accept payment in whatever currency Congress chooses 
to designate as legal tender. 

Unanimously the Court decided that the action of Con- 
gress in abrogating the gold clause in federal govern- 
ment bonds was unconstitutional because Congress could 


not violate the terms of its own obligations. By a mar- 
gin of five to four, however, the Court held that the 
holder of a gold clause government bond could not sue 
to enforce his written contract because, forsooth, he had 
not been damaged by the refusal to pay the promised 
weight of gold. In deciding this matter of damages, the 
Court apparently considered the purchasing power of 
the dollar at the time the bond was first issued in com- 
parison with the purchasing power of the dollar at the 
time the bond was called. To obviate the possibility of 
later suits for damages in the event of further price infla- 
tion, it seems certain that the Treasury will refund at 
the earliest possible moment the approximately $12,000,- 
000,000 of federal gold clause bonds now outstanding. 
The net effect of the Court decisions was to maintain 
the status quo, even with respect to federal obligations. 
Here the Court in substance said that what Congress had 
done was illegal but that there was nothing that the help- 
less bondholders could do about it. By most commenta- 
tors, the decisions were hailed as constructive in that 
they would remove an existing uncertainty and tend to 
reéstablish confidence in the future stability of the dollar. 
It is impossible for this writer to share that view. No 
amount of words can conceal the fact that, by abrogating 
the gold clause in its own bond contracts, the government 
has deliberately and arbitrarily repudiated in part its 
debt. No one can contend that this is a healthy example 
to set for private. business. Of much greater moment, 
however, is the precedent now established for future arbi- 
trary debasement of the dollar. The temptation to de- 
base the standard money is ever present, and the first 
debasement is always the most difficult. Sooner or later 
political expediency will again dictate cutting the gold 
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content of the dollar and, since the Court in the recent 
cases has refused to distinguish between the use and the 
abuse of the constitutional power to regulate the value 
of money, future debasements will be easy. With this 
outlook ahead, it is difficult to see how the recent deci- 
sions of the Court can be very reassuring as to prospec- 
tive monetary stability. 

The Administration’s Banking Act of 1935 was sub- 
mitted to Congress several weeks ago but has not yet 
reached the stage of committee hearings. The bill is 
reported to be an omnibus affair, containing numerous 
modifications of existing statutes. One group of provi- 
sions deals with the operation of the F. D. I. C. If the 
general desirability of the F. D. I. C. be granted, there 
can be little objection to these recommendations. 

Another group of provisions modifies the administra- 
tive set-up of the Federal Reserve System. The proposed 
legislation places the Federal Reserve Board wholly un- 
der political domination, giving to the President the right 
to appoint and discharge members at will. The Reserve 
Board is given authority to appoint the governor of the 
individual federal reserve banks. A _ politically con- 
trolled Open Market Committee is created which is given 
sole power to determine the discount policy and the open 
market policy of the Federal Reserve System, and the 
decisions of this committee are to be binding on the indi- 
vidual reserve banks. The net effect of these provisions 
is to place the privately owned central banking system 
wholly under political control, a move which past history 
reveals to have been invariably disastrous under a demo- 
cratic form of government. 

A third group of provisions is intended to relax the 
present eminently desirable restrictions designed to pre- 
vent unwise commercial bank lending. “Any sound asset” 
of a member bank is to be made eligible for rediscount 
at a reserve bank, and national banks are encouraged to 
extend real estate loans and to purchase investment 
bonds. These and other provisions will undoubtedly 
tend to encourage undesirable bank lending and to pro- 


duce precisely that frozen condition of commercial bank 
or central bank assets which brought about the banking 
crisis of 1933. Eventually the inevitable losses incident 
to such a policy will fall upon the new solvent F. D. I. C. 

The general object of the Banking Act as a whole is 
to pave the way for a wholesale campaign directed at 
expanding bank credit. To compel bank coéperation in 
this effort, political domination of the central banking 
system is thought to be necessary. True, the Act con- 
taining provisions designed to be used to prevent a run- 
away expansion of credit with its accompanying inflation 
of commodity prices, but, if past experience is any 
indicator, political pressure will probably prevent the 
effective use of such measures. 

In general, the monetary and banking situation 
changed very little during the month. The average 
weekly quantity of money in circulation, adjusted for 
seasonal variation increased rather sharply from $5,- 
366,000,000 for the week ending January 5, to $5,473,- 
000,000 for the week ending February 2. The steady 
flow of gold into the United States continued, net im- 
ports for the four weeks ending February 13 amounting 
to $164,061,000. Recently sterling exchange rates have 
been subjected to considerable pressure owing to the 
failure of several important commodity brokerage 
houses in London. There is some slight possibility that 
an extensive flight from the pound sterling may get under 
way with consequent pressure on the European gold 
bloc countries. 

From January 2 to February 13, the net demand 
deposits of the reporting member banks increased by 
$333,000,000, reflecting chiefly gold imports and the 
seasonal return of currency from circulation. Reporting 
bank holdings of government bonds were practically 
unchanged during the month. “Other loans” of the 
reporting banks, however, have expanded very slightly 
since January 23, a reversal of the preceding three 


months trend. 
J. C. Dottey. 


Natural Gas and Conservation 


On the basis of data supplied by the 


"i J 
ae J. S. Bureau of Mines the total wastage 
WASTAGE of natural gas in 1934 in the Texas Pan- 


handle increased 76 per cent over that 
for 1933. In 1934 the total production of natural gas 
in the Texas Panhandle amounted to 876,000,000,000 
cubic feet; this sum was 46 per cent greater than that for 
1933. Of this vast quantity it is estimated that 483,- 
000,000,000 cubic feet were wasted in 1934 (as con- 
trasted with a total wastage of 275,000,000,000 cubic 
feet in 1933). 


WASTES Though these figures of waste seem 
IN TERMS _ Staggering enough, perhaps by converting 
OF COAL these quantities of wastage of what is 


called “the perfect fuel” into the coal 
equivalent, a more concrete basis for comparison is 
attained. The amount of wastage of natural gas in the 
Texas Panhandle alone in 1934 is roughly equivalent 


to 21,000,000 tons of coal; that for 1933, roughly equal 
to 12,000,000 tons of coal. During the past two years 
this appalling waste in the order of magnitude of 33,- 
000,000 tons of coal is as great as the total estimated 
reserves of lignite and coal for the entire State. 

Moreover, for January 1, 1935, it is estimated that the 
wastage in the Panhandle amounted to 1,600,000,000 
cubic feet daily—or a quantity roughly equivalent to the 
wastage of nearly 70,000 tons of coal daily! 

Furthermore, quoting a Bureau of Mines statement: 
“The current production of natural gas in the Texas 
Panhandle is about 2,700,000,000 cubic feet daily, of 
which about 60 per cent is wasted.” 


CONSERVATION Roe : 

POLICIES utilization without waste, then here 
is as outstanding an example of 

conservation policy as the mos: «dent conservationist 

might seek to find. 


If conservation means efficient 
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Soil erosion conservationists continue to tell us of the 
appalling wastes of soils (but have largely, if not en- 
tirely, omitted the geological and physical geographic 
aspects of the question) at times when agricultural 
restriction policies are the order of the day. Moreover, 
no data have been advanced to show that erosion, bad as 
it is, has been an appreciable factor in reducing the 
aggregate of agricultural production for the nation as a 
whole. One of the most thoughtful conservationists of 
his time, Thomas Crowder Chamberlin, the eminent 
geologist, stated in 1929 that Nature apparently has a 
mysterious way of replenishing its soils. 

But when we come to minerals, we are dealing with 
irreplaceable resources—resources that have been slowly 
evolving in the earth’s laboratory during past geological 
ages. Especially do these features of irreplaceability 
apply to our mineral fuels and sources of energy. Once 
used or misused they are gone forever. 


FUTURE It is, however, more than the intrinsic 
INDUSTRIAL. ‘%igPificance of these wasted resources 
IZATION that should be of concern to Texas. If 
5 the trends of the times—both short-time 
tendencies and the longer swings—can be at all relied 
. . © 2 . 
upon, it seems obvious that the future prosperity of 
Texas will be very largely dominated by industrializa- 
/ o) P, d 
tion. Industrialization in Texas can come about through 
decentralization of manufacturing industries, a move- 
ment that has attained world-wide proportions during 


the past quarter of a century. Decentralization is but 
the formation of new centers—and the new centers, like 
the old, are in the main dependent upon the use of avail- 
able fuels and energy resources in large and dependable 
quantities. Where can industries find low-cost power in 
sufficient quantity at or near tide-water? And industries 
at or near tide-water have the world as their market. 

Economically desirable, and necessary though it may 
be, it is none the less true that every gallon of petroleum 
products from Texas petroleum and every cubic foot 
of Texas natural gas consumed outside the State, deplete 
Texas reserves of these irreplaceable resources by just 
that much, not counting wastes involved. 

Because of the industrial significance of petroleum 
and natural gas, the time will come when wastes will 
be reduced to a minimum and when efficient methods of 
utilization will be demande.d The trend in coal utiliza- 
tion during the past twenty-five years, particularly the 
practice of using coal as a raw material from which an 
ever-widening range of products is continuously being 
extracted, points the way to more effective utilization of 
our fuel resources. Who can estimate how much of 
Texas oil and natural gas will be wasted or misused 
before desirable types of conservation policies are 
applied to these resources which Nature provides once 


and for all time! 5 
ELMER H. JOHNSON. 


Cotton 


Cotton is the major source of buying power of over 
2,000,000 people in Texas. It is hard to over-estimate 
the importance of cotton as the life blood of Texas 
business, especially in the heavy cotton growing areas. 
What is the outlook for business based on cotton? The 
price of cotton is now approximately what it was at 
this time last year, but the buying power of a pound 
of cotton is about 10 per cent less than at this date last 
year due to the advance in the prices of other things. 
What is far more important, cotton production in Texas 
during the past year is down about 45 per cent. The 
United States Department of Agriculture estimates that 
the dollar value of cotton and cottonseed produced in 
Texas the pest season was about $187,932,000 or about 
$42,000,000 less than in 1933. American cotton harvests 
have been reduced over 8,700,000 bales during the past 
two years whereas world supplies of all kinds of cotton 
on August 1, 1935, will have been reduced less than 
2,000,000 bales from the high in 1932, according to 
present indications. Foreign cotton-producing countries 
have increased production to offset largely America’s 
enforced reduction. It is this large increase in cotton 
production abroad which has prevented any great ad- 
vance in the world gold price of cotton. The fact is, 
the world gold price is up less than a cent a pound from 
the average in the fall of 1932. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that the advance in the price of cotton in 


the United States has been due very largely to the fact 
that the dollar is worth only 59.06 per cent of its 1932 
value. 


Total supplies of cotton in the United 


COTTON E : 
BALANCE States February 1 were 11,994,000 bales 
SHEET compared with 13,579,000 bales last year, 


14,617,000 bales two seasons ago and an 
all-time high of 15,749,000 bales three seasons ago. 
Normal supplies at this time of year are about 9,500,000 
to 10,000,000 bales. The net decline in the supply of 
cotton in the United States and of American cotton in 
and afloat to European ports is 2,532,000 bales. 

Calculated price changes based on the average demand- 
supply-price relations prevailing during the past seven 
years indicate that the index price calculated on the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics wholesale index number should 
be about 428 points above the price on this date last year 
calculated on supplies of American cotton only. The 
calculated price of middling % inch spot cotton in 
New Orleans based on changes in supply and spinners 
margin should be about 15.50 cents. Calculations based 
on average percentage change between supply and price 
indicate a price of 15.35 cents. 

The above figures do not take into consideration the 
relative increase of foreign cotton in world supplies. 
Best figures available indicate foreign supplies are up 
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about 1,000,000 bales. If this supply is given the same 
weight as American, the average supply-demand rela- 
tions indicate a price of 13.86 cents, well over a cent 
above present prices. 


SPINNERS 
MARGIN 


Prices of both cotton and yarn declined 
during January. The yarn declined rela- 
tively little less than cotton so that the 
spinners ratio between the price of middling % inch 


Livestock 


LIVE Shipments of livestock from Texas to 
STOCK _ interstate points and to Fort Worth during 


January were materially larger than a year 
ago, reflecting the continuance of low condition of 
Texas ranges and the shortage of feed on farms. 

Shipments of all classes of livestock totalled 4,729 
cars, an increase of 30 per cent over January last year. 
Of th’'s total, 3,326 cars were cattle, an increase of 59 
per cent; 755 cars, calves, an increase of 2 per cent; 
457 cars, hogs, an increase of 95 per cent; and 191 
cars, sheep, a decrease of 65 per cent. 

The unusually large monthly shipments of cattle, 
calves, sheep, and hogs, which have been shown in the 
reports since July are reflected in the estimate of the 
United States Department of Agriculture of the number 
of livestock on Texas farms January 1, 1935. According 
to the estimate, the number of cattle and calves is 
1,348,000 less than a year ago; sheep, 1,017,000 less; 
and hogs, 605,000 less. With the improvement of ranges 
which may be expected to result from the recent rains, 
further radical reduction in the number of cattle, calves, 
and sheep on Texas ranges is unlikely. But with prices 
of feed still high in relation to hog prices, further 
depletion of hogs on farms is probable. 

The total value of Texas livestock on farms as of 
January 1 is greater than it was on the corresponding 
date in each of the two preceding years. This situation 
arises from the fact that the increase in value of horses 
and mules more than offsets the decrease in value of 


cotton in Liverpool to 32’s twist yarn in Manchester 
advanced from 153 in December to 154 in January and 
was 169 for January last year. The pence margin ad- 
vanced to 3.87d in January from 3.78d in December. 
The margin in January last year was 4.08d. Figures 
indicate manufacturers margins are still too narrow to 


stimulate increased activity in cotton manufacturing. 


Shipments 


cattle, calves, sheep, and hogs. This is true in spite of the 
fact that the number of horses and mules decreased sub- 
stantially during the past year. 

Should pasturage and feed condition improve later 
in the year, a sharp relative decline in livestock ship- 
ments will probably occur. Total income from livestock, 
however, may not be adversely affected since prices have 
been rising sharply during recent weeks. 

A marked falling off in rail shipments 
of poultry and eggs from Texas to inter- 
state points always occurs between January 
and December because of the passing of the holiday 
season. Moreover, this year shipments also were 20 per 
cent less than during January a year ago. 


POULTRY 
AND EGGS 


Total rail shipments from Texas to out-of-state points 
this year were 97 carloads composed of 85 cars of 
poultry and 12 cars of eggs compared with a total of 
117 cars a year ago made up of 104 cars of poultry and 
13 cars of eggs. The increase last year over the current 
year in total shipments of poultry was due entirely to 
the larger shipments of turkeys since more chickens, both 
live and dressed, were shipped in January than a year 
ago. Apparently farmers are still culling out a larger 
than usual number of birds as a means of counteracting 
the high cost of feed. 

Receipts of eggs from other states amounted to only 
4 cars during the month against 19 cars in January 
last year. 


Retail Trade and Credit 


This issue of the REview marks a further advance in 
the codperative relationship which has existed for a 
number of years between the Associated Retail Credit 
men of Texas and the Bureau of Business Research of 
The University of Texas. 

Upon request of the officials of the Retail Credit men, 
a new section is being added to the REvieEw this month 
for the first time, and the publication is being enlarged 
correspondingly. As with every new venture this one 
is largely experimental. The aim will be to assemble 
timely and wothwhile material both general and spe- 
cific in character. Suggestions are invited both as to 
the type of materials and general organization. Even 


the title of the Section is to be considered tentative and 
subject to change. 

Special attention is called to the tables on credit 
ratios derived from data furnished by Texas stores. It 
is perhaps unnecessary to state that these data become 
more valuable from month to month and the Review 
should be carefully filed for future reference. 


GENERAL 


Store Executives rated Credits and_ Collections in 
1931 as the fourth most serious problem; in 1933 as 
the eighth, and in 1934 as the ninth of their difficulties. 
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Apparently, things are running better in the Credit 
Departments. But this is not the whole story. In 1935, 
the Furniture Retail Executives rated Credits and Col- 
lections as their second greatest worry.—Retail Ledger 
Survey. 

1935 Problems.—Credit Managers rate their current 
problems as follows: 


1. Coéperative Community Credit Policy. 
The use of Credit records for sales promotion. 
Education of personnel in credit practice. 
Collections: reducing past-due balances. 
Extending the use of Installment credit. 

6. Codperative Pay-Up Campaigns. 

7. Better internal credit systems. 

8. Charging interest on past-due accounts. —Retail 
Ledger Survey. Any additions and corrections? What 
needs to be done first? 


Ol te CO NO 


Retailers should be interested in the efforts to change 
the calendar. Many large retail establishments have 
already adopted a fixed period calendar of their own. 

The two general proposals before the world would 
work like this: 


13 MontH CALENDAR 


New Years Day—holiday—no date ] 
13 Months, 28 days—4 weeks each 364 
——— 305 


(Leap Year Day would be inserted every 
fourth year as a holiday with no date.) 


Wortp CALENDAR 


New Years Day—holiday—no date ae. 

4 Quarters, 91 days each. 364 
—— 365 

(Each Quarter starts on Sunday, the first. 


In each quarter, the first month has 31 days, 
the second 30, and the third, 30.) 

(Leap Year Day would be inserted every 
fourth year between June and July as a holi- 
day, with no date.) 


What do you think of them? 


Indexes. — Variety Chains, January 1935, 
dollar sales 4 per cent less than January 1934. 
Department of Commerce. 

Grocery Chains, January 1935, dollar sales 
4% per cent over January 1934. Department 
of Commerce. 

Cost of Living, January 1935, as a whole 5.3 
per cent over January, 1934; 10.7 per cent over 
January 1933; 18.3 per cent lower than Jan- 
uary 1929. National Industrial Conference 


Board. 


Unto the third and fourth generation? — In 
1872 an enterprising credit reporting organization pub- 
lished a “List of People Who Do Not Pay Their Honest 
Debts.” A retail reporting bureau checked this list with 
their files and found that many descendants of these 
people were listed as undesirable and slow pay. 

In 1919 Mr. Beebe wrote in his text on Retail Credits 
and Collections that the first great advantage of con- 
sumer credit is to make regular customers and repeat 
business. In 1932, one store executive wrote: “The idea 
that the charge account ties a customer to a store has 
been exploded. We must have the merchandise and give 
the service or the other fellow will get the business.” 
Has the depression increased or decreased the importance 
of the Charge Account to the average retail store? 

Tragedy.—Loss of respect for the virtue of thrift 
is just one of the countless items in the bill we are 
paying and shall have to pay for this depression. As 
soon as the privations of the early settlers had been 
overcome, America became a careless, wasteful country. 
Careful savings had no place in our mode of life. It took 
the World War to teach the habit of investment. It took 
earnest and concerted proselyting by insurance com- 
panies, savings and loan associations, and savings banks 
to multiply thrift converts into important proportions. 

The tragedy is that the growth of thrift coincided 
with the great boom, and proceeds of thrift went into 
inflated securities. The thrifty feel betrayed, by the 
course of events if not by rascals. It will take years to 
rebuild confidence and recreate the saving habit. And 
the greatest loss is in national character, not in dollars. 


—The Business Week. 


COOPERATIVE ACTION 


Standard Terms.—Everyone is talking about stand- 
ardcredit and installment terms and interest on slow 
accounts. Like Mark Twain’s weather, there is far more 
talk than Honestly, how far have we gotten 
in Texas? 


action. 


The famous Denver Pooling Plan is very simple. 
You sign a note at the Personal Loan Department of the 
Denver National Bank for the total amount of your 
bills, plus interest at the rate of 8 per cent per year. 
You then make twelve equal payments, or any fewer 
number you select, into a special account which the bank 
opens for that purpose. These monthly payments are 
made until the amount of the note has been accumulated. 
Interest rebate at the rate of 3 per cent per year is 
allowed on these monthly payments if they are made 
when due or in advance. Immediately, on signing the 
note, your account with us is paid by the bank. 

| What sort of people respond to the pooling idea and 
what are its total possibilities? 

Shoplifting.—Outlying department stores in Chicago 
have perfected an organization to pool all the store 
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records on shoplifting so that the loss may be reduced 
to a minimum and prosecution made more effective. 

The group considers that shoplifters are in six general 
classifications: 

1. The stock thief who is interested only in 
dozen lots or cases. 

2. Professional shoplifters—85 per cent wom- 
en. Virtually all well dressed and appear 
to be persons of character and culture. 

3. The amateur. Usually steals upon impulse; 
probably needs the article and lacks the 
money. 

4. The kleptomaniac. Often people of stand- 

ing and position who steal as a mania. 

5. The store employee. Uses any one of a num- 

ber of methods to steal merchandise. 

9. The juvenile. A petty thief either picks up 
the idea himself, or is a trained tool. Retail- 
ing. 

Neighborhood Cooperation.—In Detroit, in an 
outlying center, a few of the stores codperated to lease 
an adjoining lot for parking service to patrons. The 
effort is expected to make it easier for customers to 
stop at this business center and so draw a certain amount 
of business from the downtown areas and shopping 
centers. Many of the new large stores in decentralized 
areas have adjoining parking lots, particularly those 
which carry tires and accessories.—Retailing. 





Skips.—Losses from skips are reduced in many cities 
through the regular checking of all sotrage and moving 
firms reports of furniture movements. It is worth the 
cost as a codperative effort. 


THE LARGE STORE 


The White House in El Paso, has an emergency 
credit which they call T. C. O. It means, “This Charge 
Only.” This is used for single charges where there is 
not an adequate credit risk. It is most commonly applied 
to young people, 18 to 23, who do not have regular 
employment. It is sometimes used to help former credit 
customers who have poor risks. T.C.O.’s usually call 
for regular payments, and they are checked quickly and 
not allowed to become overdue. Because of this, the 
store’s experience with this credit has been quite satis- 
factory.—H. P. Huff, Credit Manager, in the Dry Goods 
Economist. 


Miami, Florida, has a difficult credit situation. A 
large part of the population is of a shifting character. 
Many people come regularly every winter, but are away 
all summer. Others come one winter, and are away 
several winters before their return. The all-year resi- 
dents have a great moving complex. Regular inhabi- 
tants are often away in the summer. 

All of this makes it hard for the credit authorization 
department. But, Burdine’s can handle an ordinary 


clear-charge transaction in 2 seconds. The girls at the 
desk are carefully chosen for the work. They must be 
cool-headed and unemotional. They must have excellent 
eyesight to locate cards quickly. Their hearing must 
be acute to get the information correctly. Their enuncia- 
tion must be precise so that they may be understood 
quickly and correctly. In turn, the salespeople are 
trained to present the charge carefully and clearly. 
The Bulletin of the N.R.D.G. Association carried 
the following article on Credit Management last year: 


May issue: “The Birth of the Credit Managers 
Group,” E. I. Amthor. 

July issue: “On Our Way,” J. A. Hagios. 

August issue: “Getting the Most Out of Aging 
Analysis,” E. F. Higgins. 

September issue: “Handling Installment Sale 
at a Profit,” J. A. Hagios. 

October issue: “Deferred Payment Sales of Fur 
Coats by Boston Stores,” J. A. Hagios. 

November issue: “We're in the Fray,” J. A. 
Hagios. 

December issue: “Today’s Installment Selling 
Problems: A Critical Analysis,’ D. F. Me- 
Cormack. 


You may have missed them. 


Does this need attention?—The willingness of 
salespeople to suggest easy terms often converts a cash 
sale or book credit into an installment. Educate sales- 
people not to underrate cash business. 


COLLECTIONS 


Collecting Past-Dues.— A Lynchburg, Virginia, 
store went after $25,000 within 15 days: A printed 
statement to all charge customers ran something like 
this: “In an effort to show our customers as much 
leniency as possible under present conditions, we find 
ourselves carrying a much heavier burden of past-due 
accounts than our business justifies. Our bankers tell 
us that we are trying to do entirely too much, and we 
promised them to reduce customer accounts $25,000 by 
the fiifteenth. Hold your hat. The letter brought in 66.1 
per cent of the goal and all collections have been better 
since.—Guggenheim’s. 


Boston, Massachusetts, reports the following 
figures for an average department store. 
December 1934 
Book Accounts 
Ration of Collections to Outstandings 44.2% 


(3.2 per cent better than December 1933) 


Installment Accounts 
Radio of Collections to Outstandings—15.8% 
(No change from December 1933) 
—Federal Reserve Bank. 
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Expert.—In the next and some succeeding issues, 
Prof. Wm. P. Boyd of the University will criticize col- 
lection letters in detail and show why they tend to be 
effective or ineffective. 


LEGISLATION 


Bills Pending at Austin.—(An expression by 
letter to State Senators and Representatives for or against 
will assist in getting action on these measures.) 

Senate Bills No. 42, 1934, and 155 provide for judg- 
ment lien for ten years from date of abstracting without 
requiring expense of issuing execution within one year 
period. 

House Bill No. 145 provides that the total fee for 
Justice of Peace in uncontested cases shall be $1.00 in 
lieu of itemized costs considerably in excess of this 
amount. 

House Bill No. 148 provides for service by registered 
mail for fifty cents in lieu of personal citation with its 
costs bor issuing and mileage. 

House Bill No. 149 provides that execution in the 
first instance may be issued to the county in which the 
judgment debtor resides, eliminating the old require- 
ment of expense for local execution which served no 
purpose but to provide fees for officers. 

House Bill No. 524 provides that any person that 
refuses to yield possession of property described in writ 
of sequestration shall be guilty of contempt of court. 

House Bill No. 525 provides that interest of six per 
cent (6%) shall be allowed on open accounts from 
tenth day of each month following date of purchase. 

House Bill No. 526 provides that limitations on open 
accounts shall run against time of delivery of last charge. 

House Bills No. 173 and No. 287 have the same pur- 
pose as Senate Bills No. 42, No. 134, and No. 155. 

The above bills are part of the legislative program 
of the Associated Retail Credit Men of Texas. 

Other bills that require action of credit grantors are: 

House Bill No. 166, which broadens the most liberal 
exemption statutes of any state in the nation by adding 
stocks of poultry. (Our exemptions already provide for 
“provisions and forage on hand for home consumption. ) 

House Bill No. 429 broadly adds “all wearing ap- 
parel” to exemption statutes. To be in harmony with 
our legislative program this should read “All wearing 
apparel for personal use except where debt is on 
purchase price.” 


CREDIT EDUCATION VIA RADIO 


Have you heard the 50 and 100 word credit educa- 
tional messages that are being sent over the air? 
The Retail Credit Men’s Association of Austin Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Houston, San Antonio, and Wichita 
Fort Worth, Houston, San Antonio, and Wichita Falls 


in codperation with the Associated Retail Credit Men of 
Texas are using “spot announcements” to reach people 


that are slow pay. A schedule of broadcasting is as 


follows: 

City Station Kilocycles Time Day 
Austin KNOW 1500 6:40 p.m. Tues. & Fri. 
Dallas KRLD 1040 6:29 p.m. Sunday 
Ft. Worth WBAP 800 8tol0Op.m.* Tuesday 
Ft. Worth WBAP 800 8toldp.m. Saturday 
Houston __ KPRC 920 6:45 P.M. Tuesday 
Houston ___ KPRC 920 7:00 p.m. Thursday 
Wichita 

Falls __. KGKO 570 8:00 p.m. Thursday 

*Announcement is made any time between 8 and 10 P.M. 


CREDIT AND CHARGE-OFF RATIOS 


Ratios of credit sales to net sales, of net charge-offs 
to credit sales, and of the amount collected during the 
year to the amount charged off during the previous year 
are given in the adjoining table. These ratios are grouped 
first for the State as a whole; second, by cities; third, 
by types of stores; fourth, by dollar volume of business. 

Footnotes at the bottom of the table explain how the 
ratios were computed. 

Taking the three sets of ratios for the State as a 
whole during the series of four years, no startling change 
is observed in the year-to-year comparison of the first 
two sets. The ratio of credit sales to net sales shows a 
slight drop from 1931 to 1932 and about an equal rise 
during the next year; and the ratio of net charge-offs to 
credit sales, an increase from 1931 to 1932 and about an 
equal decline during the next two years. But the set of 
ratios showing the percentage collected of the previous 
year’s gross charge-offs shows a sharp drop from 1931 
to 1932 and an increase of equal amount during the next 
two years. In all three cases the ratios reflect the general 
influence of the depression, indicating that managers 
became somewhat more cautious in granting credit, old 
accounts became more difficult to collect during the 
earlier years, and a reversal of this tendency during the 
two later years of the depression. 

A comparison within each of the three sets of ratios 
as between cities reveals some rather marked variations, 
presumably reflecting differences in store policy. For 
example, the ratios of credit sales to net sales consistently 
average considerably higher in Dallas than in Fort 
Worth and still higher than in Houston. The ratios of 
net charge-offs to credit sales show a less consistent 
tendency as between the three cities, but the percentage 
collected on the previous year’s gross charge-offs is 
lowest in Fort Worth, followed in order by Dallas and 
Houston. The cities of Beaumont and Waco show even 
higher percentages collected on the previous year’s gross 
charge-offs than does Houston. 
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In the other two classifications shown in the table, ratio of net charge-offs to credit sales; and a low per- 
according to types of store and volume of business, centage of collections on the previous year’s gross 
charge-offs. And the larger department stores tend 
toward a more liberal credit policy, have a slightly 
lower percentage of net charge-offs, and collect a sub- 
stantially smaller percentage of previous year’s gross 
relatively high ratio of credit sales to net sales, a low charge-offs than do the smaller department stores. 


variations in the ratios are to be observed similar to those 
noted as between cities. For example, women’s specialty 
shops in comparison with men’s clothing stores show a 


CREDIT AND CHARGE-OFF RATIOS IN TEXAS RETAIL STORES FOR THE YEARS 1934, 1933, 1932, AND 1931 
(Expressed in Per Cent) 


Ratio Collected 


Number of Ratio of Credit Ratio of Net Charge- on Previous Year’s 
Stores Reporting Sales to Net Sales offs to Credit Sales Gross Charge-offs 
1934 1933 1932 1931 1934 1933 1932 1931 1934 1933 1932 1931 1934 1933 1932 1931 
All Stores iicbecetes GU 45 43 43 593 593 585 604: 12:39 23 16 256 146 365 “29 
Stores Grouped by ‘Cities: 
Austin nausea 4 4 4 Sa Sa oe Go. O8 17° LT 33 2b7- Fes Te his 
Beaumont SD achat 3 3 3 3 59.8 S78 583 00 13 19 34 24 493 29 190 325 
Dallas Sia 7 7 i 7 650 66.2 651 668 11 $JJ8 14 14 I6F 1-103 22 
Fort Worth - > 4 4 4 58-59) 580 SES Ll 28 23: 14 -99 §4° "$5" 2 
Houston 6 6 6 6 Ma Seo 905 539 6.7 3 35° 20° 314 51. 28 169 
Waco 4 4 3 3 56.5. $8.0 S82 S80 14 26 27 -12 369 22 252 28 
All Others 18 17 16 16 So She O40 cone” 18-23 Sd: TS RS 163° 36 186 
Stores Grouped According to Type 
of Store: 
Department Stores (Annual 
Volume over $500,000) 15 14 14 14 Se.) 566-506 S9l- ll 208. 25. 16 - 2S Ba a 
Department Stores (Annual 
Volume under $500,000) 13 13 12 12 5a.0> Skt. GO o8Oo 26° 22 28> 2a o1eh 153 72. ee 
Dry Goods-Apparel Stores 4 4 4 4 S74 559 61.3 619 09 11 09 11 189 399 40 109 
Women’s Specialty Shops 8 7 6 6 606 Gi) -G6i 6B. O7 15. 160 14 14: SS 94 ET 
Men’s Clothing Stores 7 7 7 YY Os 622. 6382667: 1.7 23.24 22° 33S 268 Wa 364 
Stores Grouped According to Vol- 
ume of Net Sales During 1934: 
$3,500,000 down to $2,000,000 5 a 5 5 Sn.@: 6068 See 60:7 3.2. 14. 12. 3S 162 FT 297 Se 
$2,000,000 down to $1,000,000 7 7 7 7 So, Bee Dee. ceo O8* Tac Zb. 246: 17S 83 FS ies 
$1,000,000 down to $300,000 13 12 12 12 47 40) 497 549 6.7 18° 28. 19 227 192 Wai 22 
Less than $300,000 ye 21 19 19 SEG doit) See Soe. ASO TS ORE es ee 18S. S56 246 


Note: The ratios shown for each year, in the order in which they appear from left to right, are obtained by the following computations: (1) Credit sales 
divided by net sales. (2) Net charge-offs divided by credit sales. Net charge-offs are the current year’s gross charge-offs less the amount collected during the 
current year on the previous year’s gross charge-offs. _(3) Collections during the current year on the previous year’s gross charge-offs divided by the previous 
year’s gross charge-offs. Gross charge-offs are the total amounts charged to profit and loss at the end of the year. 

The data are reported to the Bureau of Business Research by Texas retail stores. 


JANUARY CREDIT RATIOS IN TEXAS RETAIL STORES 


(Expressed in Per Cent) 


Number of Ratio of Ratio of Ratio of 
Stores Credit Sales Collections to Credit Salaries 
Reporting to Net Sales Outstandings to Credit Sales 
1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 
All Stores ree eG, 60 59.4 57.7 36.3 35.7 1.9 2.1 
Stores Grouped by Cities: 
Austin 4 4 59.8 57.3 39.0 39.2 15 2.0 
o/s Oe ne Tee ueae nee ae 8 8 67.4 66.4 33.7 34.4 Ba 19 
Fort Worth 6 6 55.3 53.8 33.7 33.3 2.2 2.2 
Houston i 7 57.6 58.2 40.6 37.0 2.0 2.0 
San Antonio 3 3 55.7 54.7 42.3 42.3 ra 19 
Waco - : Dacia. eae 4 4 59.2 58.9 34.5 34.6 2.0 2.0 
All Others acre etre ae ie = ae 28 54.3 49.6 35.4 34.4 2.6 yj 
Stores Grouped According to Type of Store: 
Department Stores (Annual Volume Over $500,000) 17 17 58.0 57.4 37.4 36.7 1.9 2.0 
Department Stores (Annual Volume Under $500,000) 20 20 53.6 49.5 30.8 30.0 2.7 2.7 
Dry Goods—Apparel Stores : State eae ar 4 4 58.6 oho 31.1 30.9 2.9 3.6 
Women’s Specialty Shops : a 10 10 64.5 61.1 35.8 36.2 14 1.5 
Men’s Clothing Stores ; 9 9 70.3 67.7 35.4 33.9 18 2.1 
Stores grouped according to Volume of Net Sales. during 1934: 
$3,500,000 down to $2,000,000 NER A hea 7 7 58.7 59.5 37.9 36.9 1.4 2.0 
$2,000,000 down to $1,000,000 Se uae an eee 9 9 59.8 575 34.0 34.1 1.9 18 
$1,000,000 down to $300,000 S Re Se ON REREE 16 49.5 46.3 40.7 41.8 2.1 2.4 
Less than $300,000 : pe ea ae 28 59.2 53.8 31.8 28.7 3.1 3.9 





Nore: The ratios shown for each year, in the order in which they appear from left to right, are obtained by the following computations: (1) Credit sales 
divided by net sales. (2) Collections during the month divided by the total of accounts unpaid on the first of the month. (3) Salaries of the credit department 
divided by credit sales. 

The data are reported to the Bureau of Business Research by Texas retail stores. 
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TEXAS COMMERCIAL FAILURES 





Jan. Dec. Jan. 

1935 1934* 1934 
Number bie 24 21 26 
Liabilities .....-_...-$379,000 $529,000 $303,000 
Assets - : __......$154,000 $318,000 $ 96,000 
Average Liabilities per Failure $ 15,792 $ 25,190 $ 11,654 
Average Weekly Number 6 4 7 
*5 weeks. 


& Bradstreet, Inc. 


COMMODITY PRICES 


Note: From Dunn 


Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1935 1934 1934 
Wholesale Prices: 
U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (1926 = 100) 78.6 76.9 pee 
The Annalist (1913 = 100) ! me, ee, ee, 
Dun’s $176.77 $173.07 $164.53 
Bradstreet’s $ 9.78 $ 949 $ 9.01 
Farm Prices: 
U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture (1910-1914 — 100) 107.0 101.0 77.07 


U. S. Bureau of Labor 


Statistics (1926 = 100) 77.4 72.0 58.7 
Retail Prices: 
Food (U.S. Bureau of Labor e 
Statistics, 1913 = 100) 118.5 114.3 105.2 
Department Stores (Fairchild’s 
Publications, Jan. 
1931 = 100) 86.8 87.2 88.5 





*On gold basis based on exchange quotations for France, Switzerland, Holland, 
end Belgium. 


tRevised. 
PETROLEUM 
Daily Average Production 
(In Barrels) 
Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1935 1934 1934 
Panhandle 59,110 58,200 42,260 
North Texas 57,010 56,800 55,990 
West Central Texas 26,170 26,700 24,500 
West Texas : _ 154,830 142,950 124,050 
East Central Texas 51,590 46,150 43,210 
East Texas . 425,530 409.450 393,540 
Conroe 47,040 40,050 53,090 
Southwest Texas 57,170 54,800 44,470 
Coastal Texas* 127,410 127,600 106,760 
STATE 1,005,860 962,700 887,870 
UNITED STATES 2,489,700 2,417,400 2,223,240 
Imports . 112,000 146,571 117,114 





*Not including Conroe. 
Note: From American Petroleum Institute. 


New Development in Texas 


Jan. Dec. Jan. 

1935* 1934  1934* 

Permits for new wells 1.237 909 £817 

Wells completed 973 728 706 

Oil Wells __ Tae, oun 715 512 442 

[ESS SE Say ore 26 21 19 
Initial Production (In thousands 

of Barrels) ies Ae 2,584 1,899 2,542 





*Five weeks. 


Nore: From The Oil Weekly. 


Gasoline sales as indicated by taxes collected by the State 
Comptroller were: December 1934, 74,505,000 gallons; November 
1934, 70,727,000 gallons; December 1933, 69,232,000 gallons. 


Southern Pine Mills: 
Average Weekly Production 


per Unit 


LUMBER 


Average Weekly Shipments 


per Unit 


Average Unfilled Orders per 


Unit, End of Month 





Nore: 


(In Board Feet) 


Jan. 
1935 


208,850 
216,502 


475,784 


From Southern Pine Association. 


Dec. 
1934 


177,941 


164,052 


523,021 


Jan. 
1934 


181,717 
154,714 
580,718 


COTTON MANUFACTURING IN TEXAS 


Bales of Cotton 

Yards of Cloth: 
Produced 
Sold 


Used 


Unfilled Orders 


Active Spindles 
Spindle Hours 


Note: Reported to the Bureau of Business 
Jan. 
1935 . 
Dallas United 
District States 
Debits $552 $29,407 
Condition of reporting Jan. 30, 
member banks on 1935 
Loans and Invest- 
ments—Total 426 18,244 
Loans on Securi- 
ties—Total 49 3,024 
To Brokers and 
Dealers: 
In New York. 4 702 
Outside New 
York 1 166 
To Others 44 2,156 
Acceptance and 
Commercial 
Paper 3 439 
Loans on Real 
Estate 23 971 
Other Loans 114 3,127 
U. S. Government 
Direct Obliga- 
tions 178 7,237 
Obligations Fully 
Guaranteed by 
U. S. Gov't 18 601 
Other Securities 41 2,845 
Reserve with Fed- 
eral Reserve 
Banks - 83 3,439 
Cash in Vault ee, 278 
Net Demand De- 
posits 308 14,027 
Time Deposits 126 4,434 
Government De- 
posits at 58 1,227 
Due from Banks — 151 1,785 
Due to Banks... 143 4,245 
Borrowings from 
Federal Re- 
serve Banks _._. __. 
*5 Weeks. tNot available. 
Note: From Federal Reserve Board. 


Jan. 
1935 


3,125 


3,758,000 
4,144,000 
6,612,000 


97 


7,623,000 


121,818 


Dec. 
1934 


2,311 


3,610,000 
4,333,000 
8,845,000 

126,920 


26,569,000 


BANKING STATISTICS 


(In Millions of Dollars) 


Dec. 
1934 


Dallas 
District 


$701* $36,260* $499 


United 
States 


Jan. 2, 
1935 

433 18,221 
50 3,089 
4 741 

1 169 
45 2,179 
3 436 
25 977 
117 3,144 
180 7,192 
17 583 
41 2,800 
7 3,063 
9 292 
296 =. 13,685 
124 4,388 
64 1,344 
145 1,770 
141 4,133 


Jan. 
1934 


5,575 


5,668,000 
9,010,000 
15,496,000 
165,297 


49,254,000 


Research by 16 Texas cotton mills. 


Jan. 

1934 
Dallas United 
District States 
$26,131 

Jan. 31, 

1934 
417 17,121 
58 3,609 
T T 
T t 
T : 
: T 
; t 
T T 
i i 
i i 
T T 
62 1,871 
8 217 
6 of diame © BR 
124 4,367 
38 975 
108 1,304 
129 2,968 
iat 13. 


Pe NAAN OTs 104, 


A Ure OE 
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CEMENT TEXAS RETAIL SALES* 
(In Thousands of Barrels) iain Pere a aa in 
Jan. Dec, Jan. Stores Jan., 1935 Jan., 1935 
1935 1934 1934 Report- from from 
Texas Mills ing Dec., 1934 Jan., 1934 
Production __ _. 2% 2264 195 All Stores — - 89 55.50 F 68 
Shipments: é ._ 240 186 264 Grouped by Cities: 
i | ree eae) biaa tated 725 671* 484 UN 9 — 58.6 +14.2 
. Beaumont 4 — 61.0 + 338 
United States Corsicana 3 — 60.6 + 47 
Production _. 3,202 4,447 3,779 Dallas 10 mer ty" +122 
Shipments -_... beanies bad . 2,846 3,104 3,778 | ol. aaa 3 —55.3 — 20 
Stocks __. 21,816 21,460* 19,547 Fort Worth 6 — 63.5 + 40 
Capacity Operated . 14.1% 19.5% 16.6% Houston os — 56.0 + 4.7 
Lubbock __ 3 — 47.7 ee 
*Revised. Port Arthur 3 — 62.8 —2Ls 
Note: From U. S. Department of Interior, Bureau of Mines. San Antonio 4 — 524 + 452 
jy a 3 — 54.5 + 36.5 
BUILDING PERMITS ¢.. ieee een eee 3 — 54.9 + 0.7 
Waco eee See — 59.8 Ke 
= oe. i. Wichita Falls aa ee es 5.2 
pa $ 18275 $ 3,685 $ 35,795 All Others _____ = a 7” 
Weteetiin 0s os 21,304 8,363 62,854 Grouped according to type of store: 
hale... 1,735,803 165,302 30,788 Department Stores (Annual volume i 
Beaumont _ 48,865 21,821 10,550 over $500,000) 18 —582 + 52 
Big Spring —, ae 1,750 1,929 Department Stores (Annual volume 7 
Brownsville __ . 975 876 —-24,707 under $500,000) 34 —556 — 3.0 
Brownwood _... 1,775 2,950 1,300 Dry Goods—Apparel Stores... 10 — 98.5 . = 
Cleburne 6,950 11,800 425 Women’s Specialty Shops...._14. — 42.6 = - 
Corpus Christi 36,081 26,580 62,924 Men’s Clothing Stores 13 15 1 Bs 
a ere ‘ ue ara “ran Note: Reported to the Bureau of Business Research by Texas retail stores. 
Perreneee ee taf 2,835 8,380 1,542 STOCK PRICES 
Spanien 860 860 2,200 
Hastend sant Eos a Jan. Dec. Jan. 
Et Pes . 15,557 28,314 23,136 a 7 _ 
For Worth _ 379,489 27,900 52,420 Standard Indexes of the Securities 
Galveston _ os, 12,537 20,872 Markets: 
OE 4,427 8,003 3,830 421 Stocks Combined —_- = ORF 69.2 75.6 
Houston BER sich _.., 521,500 287,185 160,425 SRG tridnaials oo OB 80.3 84.0 
Jacenonvie: 125 ait 2,000 ey oo ee emer, © 35.8 45.5 
| SNS on Sean omens Meee 2,750 NORIO fatto, re Ree Se ae 58.2 73.2 
Longview _.... .. 368,000 287,000 30,800 
On SD Sete eee eee 9,563 14,132 6,709 Nore: From Standard Statistics Co., Inc. 
McAllen __ aCSee . GIBBS 3,475 1,590 
Moerenelt: 2,010 1,029 2,080 TEXAS CHARTERS 
Palestine 84,848 8,232 6,755 " Pe 
Pampa Be ee 25,700 26,150 7,050 1935 © 1934.S«1934 
ea ee eee 8,045 1,500 2,700 a, ee ee ‘ ‘ 
Plainview fiat 13,200 a eg wea oo as wae 
— Arthur —. - 24,628 11,554 9,814 Classification of new corporations: 

anger he Se : 7,000 ET aa pe a © ; : , ‘ 
San Angelo 8,630 3,125 4,075 a i aiiokigie ‘ " ¥ 
San Antonio _ _ 214,186 108,650 69,447 ae 15 16 
San Benito... ——S3=—1,250 325 1,103 ta SRE" > a eres 

’ Banking-Finance __ ROS Re Nes 9 6 8 
nar oy was ais a 2,290 818 1,475 Real estate-building —.-—~>>>>>SE 10 8 19 
id Ee, 1 <p no mmereinh aie aac 2,500 1,900 UMNO 555 3 3 1 
qyrmenwater! a2 700 440 3,170 arn 51 27 34 
TE oe 59,176 41,689 «gS Re ae 2 

} . os en ee 
NIN Ses a es ss 29,254 19,066 26,147 . . 

* hs Js as ae OR 46 31 
Wichita Falls 9,551 149,392 23,325 Number capitalized at less than $5,000 68 46 55 
ARE ens $4,206,299 $1,536,881 $1,019,356 Number capitalized at $100,000 ormore 9 6 6 
Note: Reported to the Bureau of Business Research by Texas chambers of com- *In thousands. 

merce. Nore: Compiled from records of the Secretary of State. 
JANUARY SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK CONVERTED TO A RAIL-CAR BASISt 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Total 
1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 

Total Interstate Plus Fort Wortht 3,326 2,095 755 741 457 234 191 547 4,729 3,617 

Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth._____ 1,070 316 215 215 36 12 41 166 1,362 709 

DADE AES Re A 970 956 493 246 232 713 6,091 4,326 


tFort Worth shipments are combined with interstate forwardings in order that the. bulk of market disappearance for the month may be shown. 

TRail-Car Basis: Cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and sheep, b 

Nore: These data are furnished the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics by railway officials through more than 1,500 station agents, representing every 
livestock shipping point in the State. The data are compiled by the Bureau of Business Research, 
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COTTON BALANCE SHEET FOR THE UNITED STATES 
AS OF FEBRUARY 1 


(In Thousands of Running Bales Except as Noted) 


Government 
Carryover Imports Estimate Consumption Exports Balance 
Aug. 1 to Feb. 1* as of Dec. 1* Total to Feb. 1 to Feb. 1 Total Feb. 1 


| Se Oeeeenen eee er 187 12,789 16,738 3,628 4,496 8,124 8,614 
os. Sees ; 2,536 206 14,373 17,115 3,448 5,977 9,025 8,090 
eee 192 14,919 17,424 3,314 4,891 8,205 9,219 
ag ET ince ee ne a er 30 14,243 18,803 2,460 4,479 6,945 11,858 
te | EE a Se ioct enna bree 47 16,918 23,334 2,631 4,954 7,985 15,749 
I 59 12,727 22,468 2,811 5,040 7,851 14,617 
UN 69 13,177 21,422 2,924 4,919 7,843 13,579 
I Se a ee 56 9,731 17,533 2,675 2,864 5,939 11,994 


The cotton year begins August 1 *In 500-pound bales. 


FEBRUARY EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS IN TEXAS CLASSIFIED BY CITIES AND EMPLOYMENT GROUPS 
No. of Workers Percentage Change Average Weekly Wage 
Estab- — from from per Worker 
lish- Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
ments 1935 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1935 1934 


Abilene ____._ => 22s -1256 é = a= ~ 10. 8 
ES eerie 2 803 757 ] Poa 
Austin __ Sneed ny ee, on eee 634 635 0.2 
Beaumont Eee d tt Se Oo ek Wide a Ne UO AEP Blea aE 3354 3,37; 052 0.6 
_ ees 25 13,456 12,578 z gee! 
Denison __ aaa Lie on 681 760 10.4 
El Paso - bates 2,284 2,315 1.3 
Fort Worth cae AOR AS Sas ae Aa CEE eae 5 7,149 8,889 At ~ 19.6 
Galveston - ER ET OE OLR EN Dale OTE: AT ee RE OR) 22 934. 953 2.0 
Houston __ ere ee FEA DE Oe OS 16,083 16,861 15,7 =" 2 
ae Se eR re ele eS 212 212 207 0.0 
Port Arthur - : ENE TOIL SO ee 7.385 71255 722: 1.1 
San Angelo _ SELL PRD Ee AION eRe eae Pe ee 252 247 y + 2.0 
San Antonio __ ret Sr ar Pane Pe RN Later 5,168 

Sherman ; os DRA GHA ci co Pointe ed SP eR 763 

Waco <br Sete eer ee é 1,452 

Wichita Falls go eS Ste kN 895 

Miscellaneous . BTEC rt, SRR ee eine ery tar or ee 9.805 


Sa fete ae La OE ER ET 72,493 


























pBrooppncnt nome! 
PLANWN BODWRAANN Nine 


Bokerics Se STN es es” 797 853 — 15 — 6.6 $18.67 $17.85 $20.08 


Beverages __ 

Brick, Tile, Terra Cotta 

Cement Plants _ aR Tees 
Commercial Printing 
Confectioneries _____ ee ie 
ET 

Cotton Oil Mills ae 

Cotton Textile Mills 

Crude Petroleum Producing 

Electric Railway Car Shops_—__ Peis 
Electric Railway Maintenance and Operation 

Flour Mills ec ag a ae ce 
Foundries, Machine [OSE SRE eee ie eee ar 
Furniture Manufacturing _..-_»__ 

Hotels ee 

Ice Cream Factories 

Ice Factories - é 

Laundries, Dry Cleaning. e 

Meat Packing, Slaughtering = 
Men’s Clothing Manufacturing. SEL EB 

Millwork : 

Newspaper Publishing _..___-= 

Paper Box Manufacturing.___ 

Petroleum Refining ___ Pine: 

Power and Light Companies. a 7,573 7,369 
Quarrying Fe ELE Se ESE 379 
Railroad Car Shops Pa EM ee SOR or ete = é = 1,370 25.13 23.70 24.55 
Retail Stores A he RAE RS de eee ee 127 h 8,574 ‘ + 64 18.79 17.19 18.18 
Real Estate eee LE ir eee ae mes - 7 70 c > 15.49 15.82 17.53 
Saw Mills __ SINS Ae REC Se eee a : a SS fillies ame 7 13.23 12.43 10.91 
I 5s 50% aoe. toe 3 19.73 17.45 15.95 
Wholesale Stores sa a s 39% 4,042 — 19 + 66 25.11 26.19 23.88 


Women’s Clothing Manufacturing che eae 421 + 13.07 12.15 11.98 
Miscellaneous ____ é : ® 6,204. +143 +252 24.16 21.04 22.87 


STATE me RL ekki Seat Ane Se era 72,493 73,675 72,073 — 16 + 0.6 $22.63 $21.89 $21.20 
TOTAL WEEKLY PAYROLL*. Sete Miri eile $1,641 $1,613 $1,528 + 17 + 7.4 


e000 omitted. 


105 . 9 24.80 , 25.42 
Bie 6.86 7. 8.22 

20.81 iS. 15.23 

23.59 : 22.04 

14.88 : 13.04 

13.46 7 13.69 

13.82 13.07 10.93 

10.51 82 11.17 

9: 083 - ‘ 4 35.07 32.74 31.35 

142 : O + 44 24.02 22. 22.09 

: 4 23.78 23.72 23.44 

18.46 ‘ 19.01 
20.48 5 18.75 
15.87 15. 14.35 
11.88 : 12.33 
19.31 : 20.96 
22.26 e 19.95 
12.01 12.15 13.05 
19.92 i 18.30 
11.01 t 10.24 
19.78 : 15.56 
30.90 42 29.64 
16.66 18.49 15.03 
25.43 26.62 23.74 
27.64 26.81 26.12 
16.10 12.99 11.98 
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453 
1,980 
578 
2,315 
201 
839 
1,191 
3,965 
1,697 ’ 
332 301 
1,495 1,486 
355 268 
12,596 13,834 
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